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a certain extent. I find that patients perform them uniformly better 
than the unresisted, the resistance adding to their conscious knowledge 
of their limbs. 

Bearing in mind the free anastomoses of the circulation of the spinal 
cord and its surroundings, with the vertebrae, and the muscles of the 
back, I believe in the efficiency of massage and movements of the back 
and trunk, active as well as passive. They will serve to assist and to 
free blood and lymphatic circulation, relieve existing congestion, and 
cause any possible repair to take place. Massage of the limbs and 
abdomen is of benefit, and may be advantageously applied during 
intermissions of rest between the exercises. 

In conclusion, I will say that the length of treatment, and the 
improvement to be expected, depend upon the stage of the disease, the 
courage of the patient, his aptitude for learning and the work he puts 
into it. It will always have to extend during a number of weeks, even 
months. Two short treatments daily are better than one long one. The 
extent of inability to use the limbs does not always indicate a measure 
for the improvement to be expected. Dr. Frenkel reports one of his 
most brilliant results in a case thoroughly helpless. I myself have had 
similar experiences. The greatest importance in the treatment rests on 
patience and perseverance and the observation of precise execution of 
details; and a good result may be looked for with a knowledge that the 
progress of the disease has been arrested. 



THE ISABEL HAMPTON ROBB MEMORIAL CLUB 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

By ALICE C. BEATLE, E.N. 
Graduate of the Illinois Training School, Chicago 

Those nurses and friends who were closely associated with Mrs. 
Robb during the last few years of her life will remember that she had 
planned and worked for some time for a club house for nurses in Cleve- 
land. She had, shortly before her death, taken active steps toward 
interesting some Cleveland people in it. It was, therefore, quite the 
natural thing, after the first shock of her death, for her friends, in their 
desire to do honor to her, to wish to create a memorial which would 
carry out and embody her idea of a club house: a place which would 
be the central location for all nursing interests; a place for holding 
local meetings ; a place for central registry ; a reference library ; Bed Cross 
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interests, and for social gatherings; in short a place where nurses would 
feel that they could go for help and recreation. 

With this object in mind, a group of friends formed a committee 
composed of Mrs. J. H. Lowman, Mrs. C. P. Hoover, Mrs. W. L. 
Howard, Mrs. Arthur Baldwin, Mrs. James E. Garfield, Mrs. E. S. 
Burk, Mrs. M. D. Chopin, and Mrs. Malcolm McBride. This committee 
raised among friends, nurses and alumnae associations, funds sufficient 
to buy, remodel and furnish a nineteen-room house in a central location 
of the city. 

On March 12, 1912, the club house was opened with impressive 
services, Dr. J. H. Lowman, presiding. Dean Frank Du Moulin, of 
Trinity Cathedral, offered the dedicatory prayer; Mrs. James K. Gar- 
field gave the keys to the Graduate Nurses' Association, and they were 
received by its president, Fannie F. Wright. 

The club house is furnished throughout with brown fumed oak, and 
with rugs in browns and blues. The living room, which is also used 
for the club room, was furnished by Doctor Robb and his two sons. The 
quiet beauty and air of comfort which it gives is a fit setting for the 
beautiful portrait of Mrs. Robb which hangs over the mantel. 

The dining room is large enough in which to serve sixteen people, 
of which number the family is at present composed. The small tables, 
at which four or five can be comfortably seated, are most convenient 
for a household which is constantly changing in numbers. The office 
and registry room is on the first floor. The fourteen bedrooms are 
bright, pleasant, home-like rooms, which have been furnished with the 
idea of beauty and comfort. 

The club house is now, as was intended, the headquarters for the 
Graduate Nurses' Association, for the Central Registry, and for the enrol- 
ment of Eed Cross nurses. One alumnae association holds its monthly 
meetings there. The educational committee has arranged for lectures and 
entertainments to be given during the winter months. The library is 
growing, some of the doctors and nurses who are authors, having kindly 
given copies of their books. 

The superintendent, who is also the registrar, and her assistant, live 
at the club house, with the fourteen other nurses, two of whom are in 
tuberculosis work, one in the Babies' Dispensary, one a factory nurse, 
for a time a Social Service nurse, and the others in private duty. It will 
be seen that there are a variety of interests, even among the residents. 

The bazaar which the Graduate Nurses' Association gave on Decem- 
ber 4, to pay off the small deficit, was very successful ; $1000 was donated 
and the sales amounted to $948, so the deficit was more than paid. 
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The club house is, of course, yet in its infancy but is self-supporting 
and the nurses feel a just pride in it and hope that it will make a dis- 
tinct position for itself in the community and that it will not only be 
of help to the local nurses but will be of benefit to others. 

It is planned to have soon a room to be used for transient nurses, 
whether they come to Cleveland for only a few hours, or for a few days 
or weeks. All are invited to visit the Isabel Hampton Eobb Memorial 
Club for Nurses. 



UNCINARIASIS OR HOOKWORM DISEASE 

By FLORENCE 0. GIBBS, R.N. 
Graduate of the Park Avenue Training School, Chicago. 

Uncinariasis may be defined as a specific zooparasite disease, found 
chiefly in tropic and sub-tropical sand regions and caused by the Un- 
cinaria Americana, commonly called hookworm. This parasite is also 
called Necator Americana, or i^merican murderer, because it has caused 
so many deaths. Its history dates back to the early Egyptians, but the 
disease was not understood until about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when it was shown to be due to an intestinal parasite, Agchylos- 
toma duodenale. 

While we have occasionally a few cases coming to this country 
bringing with them an infection of the Old World hookworm, there is 
a type of worm distinctive to this country. The negro probably brought 
with him the infection of the ISTew World type, and while he is open to 
the infection here and a carrier of the disease, still as a class he has 
an immunity to the ravages of the parasite not shown by the native. 
Stiles puts this disease in the same general class with malaria, tubercu- 
losis and gonorrhoea, thus enabling us to see its importance by 
comparison. 

The distribution of the hookworm disease is dependent upon climatic, 
geographical and sanitary conditions. The combination of warmth and 
moisture in the presence of oxygen is necessary to its propagation. The 
farm and mining portions of the United States, south of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers, seem to offer the most favorable surroundings for its 
development. Its spread is limited to areas where there is no system of 
sewerage, where the people are infected, and where they are addicted 
to the habit of polluting the soil. 

The life cycle of the parasite is interesting : in the body, then out of 
the body, in an intermediate stage of its development, and finally back 



